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on the bow of the " Souvoroff." This boat, on being lit 
up by the searchlight, was seen to be a trawler, and, in 
order to prevent its being fired upon, the searchlight was 
thrown up at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the Ad- 
miral then signalled the squadron "not to fire on the 
trawlers." But, at the same time, the look-out men on 
the " Souvoroff " perceived to port another vessel, which 
they thought presented the same features as the object 
of their fire to starboard, and firing on this second object 
was immediately opened, fire being thus kept up on both 
sides of the ship. 

According to the standing orders of the fleet, the Ad- 
miral indicated the objects against which the fire should 
be directed by throwing his searchlight upon them, and 
as each vessel was sweeping the horizon in every direc- 
tion with her own searchlights in order to avoid being 
taken by surprise, it was difficult to prevent confusion. 
The fire lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

On the other hand, the Russian cruiser " Aurora " was 
hit by several shells. 

The commissioners unanimously agreed that the trawl- 
ers did not commit any hostile act, and the majority were 
of opinion, the Russian commissioner dissenting, that 
there were no torpedo boats anywhere near, and that the 
opening of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky was not justi- 
fiable. The fact that the " Aurora " was hit seemed to 
justify the supposition that the cruiser, and perhaps even 
some other Russian vessel, left behind on the route fol- 
lowed by the " Souvoroff " without the latter's knowledge, 
might have provoked and have been the object of the 
first few shots. On the other hand, it was possible that 
certain distant trawlers might have been mistaken for the 
original objectives, and thus fired upon directly, while 
others might have been struck by a fire directed .against 
more distant objects. But, even taking the point of view 
of the Russian version, a majority of the commissioners 
thought that the firing on the starboard side lasted longer 
than was necessary, though the same majority considered 
that they had not sufficient data as to why the fire on the 
port side was continued. The commissioners, however, 
unanimously recognized that Admiral Rojdestvensky 
personally did everything he could to prevent trawlers, 
recognized as such, from being fired upon by the squadron. 

As to the action of the ships in continuing on their 
way after the firing ceased, the commissioners were unan- 
imously of opinion that, in view of the circumstances of 
the incident, there was at the cessation of fire sufficient 
uncertainty as to the danger to which the vessels were 
exposed to induce the Admiral to proceed on his way. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the commissioners re- 
gretted that Admiral Rojdestvensky, in passing the 
Straits of Dover, did not inform the authorities of the 
neighboring maritime powers that, as he had been led 
to open fire near a group of trawlers, those boats of 
unknown nationality stood in need of assistance. 

Finally, the commissioners declared that their findings 
were not, in their opinion, of a nature to cast any dis- 
credit upon the military qualities or humanity of Admiral 
Rojdestvensky or that of the personnel of his squadron. 

The report of the commissioners has sometimes been 
criticised on the supposition that this final declaration 
was inconsistent with the previous finding that the open- 
ing of fire by Admiral Rojdestvensky was not justifiable, 
and on the strength of this supposition it has been inti- 



mated that the commissioners were actuated by the 
desire to avoid the imposition of substantial blame on 
the Russian Admiral, such as would have required his 
trial and punishment. It is not improbable that, if the 
commissioners had been lawyers instead of admirals, 
they would have avoided any ground for such a sur- 
mise. Had they been lawyers, they probably would 
have brought out more clearly the distinction, which 
doubtless was working in their minds, between justifica- 
tion in fact and apparent justification. They found that 
the attack was not in fact justified, and from this finding 
there arose an obligation to make compensation. But 
when we pass from the domain of civil to that of penal 
law, when we pass from the question of making com- 
pensation for a wrongful act to that of undergoing per- 
sonal punishment for it, the element of intent becomes 
material, and apparent rather than actual justification or 
excuse becomes the test. The commissioners therefore 
are not chargeable with inconsistency because, while 
they found that the firing was not justifiable, they also 
held that Admiral Rojdestvensky had not incurred 
liability to punishment. 

After the report of the commission was rendered the 
Russian government promptly paid the claims for dam- 
ages, amounting to upwards of £60,000. And thus 
ended one of the most agitating and difficult controver- 
sies to which the process of arbitration was ever 
applied. 

A day or two ago the question was discussed here as 
to the desirableness or necessity of excluding from ar- 
bitration questions of national honor or questions of 
vital interest ; but I venture to say that in this North 
Sea incident there were involved both questions of 
national honor and questions of vital interest. Surely 
nothing can more affect the honor orthe interests of a 
government than the wrongful taking of the lives of its 
people, especially where they are assailed at the hands 
of the officials of a foreign power. Not only is the 
arbitral settlement of the North Sea incident a proof of 
the growth in the world of a magnanimous and enlight- 
ened spirit, but it is to be placed among the great cases 
in which that mode of settlement has brought peace 
with honor, to the lasting benefit of the powers imme- 
diately concerned and to the great advantage of the 
whole world. [Applause.] 



The Relations of the Schools and Col- 
leges to the Maintenance of Peace. 

BY DE. HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, CHANCELLOR OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

Address delivered at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
June 1, 1905. 

The familiar saying that it takes two persons to make 
a quarrel and two nations to make a war is true only in 
the same sense that it takes two men to make a cannibal : 
it takes one man to eat and the other man to be eaten. 
It will not suffice, in order to maintain peace between 
the United States and the other nations of the world, 
that the men who constitute our own government shall 
resolve upon peace. It is also necessary that the gov- 
ernment of the second part shall in like manner be 
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earnest in its determination to avoid war. When any 
two governments and the representatives of those gov- 
ernments are each intent upon avoiding war, peace 
between these two parties will then be preserved. The 
problem of persuading any two governments to keep 
the peace is the problem of persuading the persons who 
constitute these two governments resolutely and ever to 
reject the thought of war. 

I am to discuss the relation of the schools, universities 
and colleges in the United States to the maintenance of 
peace. The utmost stretch of imagination would not 
lead me to find that anything that these universities and 
colleges can do would banish the possibility of war 
between any other great nation and ourselves; but if, 
on the other hand, we can imagine that throughout a 
generation the higher schools of learning of our own 
country had done the utmost possible in teaching a right 
doctrine respecting national obligations, and that in like 
manner in a sister nation the teachers of that nation, in 
school and college and university, had also done their 
utmost duty in the same direction, then the highest 
probability would be that the governments of those 
nations would never dream of arriving at a settlement 
of their differences by the use of the cannon and sword. 

Charity begins at home. The charity towards man- 
kind that would make war impossible, or at least in the 
highest degree improbable, must begin its work in our 
own country. But charity that begins at home ought 
not to stay at home. The universities and colleges of 
the United States may possibly, after. more nearly fulfill- 
ing their obligations to their own land, attempt some- 
thing for other lands in this matter of preventing or 
hindering the nations of the earth from strife such as 
this week has strangled from seven to fourteen thousand 
men in iron boxes under the sea called the Pacific Sea. 

What are the universities and colleges of America 
attempting to-day in the matter of instruction regarding 
the neighborship of nations ? When I first became the 
head of a university in the city of Pittsburg, about a 
quarter of a century ago, it became my duty to give any 
instruction that was given on international law. I fol- 
lowed the text-book then in use, which was the familiar 
book of President Woolsey. It contained one hundred 
and eighty-one pages about how nations should behave 
themselves in time of peace and two hundred and four- 
teen pages respecting how they should behave themselves 
in time of war. Last Monday, when I sat down to cold 
facts for this address, I sent for the text-book on inter- 
national law that is used in New York University. I 
wanted to see what progress had been made in the 
course of a quarter of a century. I found that the 
same author was still in use, but the part devoted to 
the arts of peace had been diminished from one hun- 
dred and eighty-one pages to one hundred and seventy- 
four pages. It takes seven pages less to discuss the arts 
of peace to-day than it did a quarter of a century ago. 
The part devoted to war twenty-five or thirty years ago 
was two hundred and fourteen pages; it is now two 
hundred and twelve pages. That is, it takes substan- 
tially as many pages as it ever did to tell nations how 
to behave in time of war. Remember also that none of 
these pages are devoted to telling how to avoid war. 
They are all occupied with the so-called laws for the 
practice of war. It is strange that right here the con- 



tradiction of terms does not strike us. The phrase, 
" Laws for the practice of war," ought to sound as 
absurd as laws for the practice of dueling or laws for 
the practice of adultery. We teach our students in our 
four hundred universities and colleges a text-book that 
has more pages on the laws of war than on how nations 
should behave one to another in peace, or what they 
ought to do in order to preserve the peace one with 
another. 

This subject of international law is only an elective in 
our larger colleges and in our universities. In New 
York University it is required only of a third of the 
college students, the Historical-Philosophical Group. In 
many universities it is required of nobody. It is more 
generally required in the detached colleges. It matters 
less that it is not required, so long as the very best text- 
book on the subject takes more pages to tell students 
the laws for practicing war than the means for pre- 
venting war or the rules and measures by which nations 
should conduct themselves in times of peace. Suppose 
that our universities and colleges should introduce a 
text-book to indoctrinate students on the relation of 
husband and wife, what would you think if this text- 
book had one hundred and seventy pages on how 
husbands and wives should behave themselves when 
they were at peace one with the other, and two hundred 
pages on how a husband and a wife should act when 
they were so unhappy as to be belligerents one against 
the other ? 

Possibly some think that college students are taught 
history during their freshman or sophomore or junior 
years in such fashion as to indoctrinate them respecting 
the laws of war. A few weeks since the Association of 
Teachers of History for the Middle States and Maryland 
became the guests of New York University in a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in our downtown University 
Building at Washington Square. Our professor of his- 
tory arranged, in connection with the meeting, a com- 
plete exhibit of text-books on the history of every nation 
for the use of the Association. This collection remains 
as the property of the University, consisting of perhaps 
two hundred volumes. I have been interested to ex- 
amine them and can testify that you would never think 
of them as prescriptions against the contagion of war. 
They are not so bad as some history text-books a gen- 
eration ago, but I assure you the tocsin of war will 
never sound less loudly because of any anti-toxin found 
in these books. The best that can be said of them is 
that they devote less proportionate space to accounts of 
war than histories did a generation ago ; but the horror 
of war, the destruction of war, the crime of war, are 
not made one-quarter as manifest as they ought to be 
by these high school and college books. 

School histories still look at wars as the Kentucky 
girl in Bryn Mawr College looked at bloodshed in the 
street. The story was told here at Mohonk by the 
president of Bryn Mawr some three years ago. She 
said one of her professors asked the students in a 
Shakespeare class what seemed to them the most human 
and natural incident in the play of Romeo and Juliet. 
A little freshman from Kentucky answered that the 
most natural thing in the play, as it seemed to her, was 
the street brawl between the two families. She was 
amazed by the shout of laughter from the class that 
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greeted her remark. She did not see that she had said 
anything amusing, for street brawls and family feuds 
were to her a most natural way of living. So the most 
natural way of writing history is to write of wars as the 
most ordinary and necessary events. 

The teaching of history should receive improvement 
along three distinct lines. The first is the magnifying of the 
achievements of nations in the arts of peace. This in some 
measure is being done. The short history of England 
by J. R. Green marked an epoch in text-books of this 
kind. The second is a truthful and vivid account of the 
misery and cost of war. Instead of the conventional 
and impossible pictures found in our histories of a battle- 
field, let us insert a few photographs of the actual 
battlefield just before the dead are interred or even the 
wounded are removed. Third, let us begin with the 
history in the high school to describe and to exalt the 
preventives of war. Possibly the time has not come to 
insert in every text-book of history, whether for high 
school or college, a brief history of arbitration with its 
achievements and its heroes. Among the latter might 
be given the names of those nine United States Senators 
who stand for the arbitration treaties now filed in the 
archives of the Department of State. 

This brings me to the question, Can we do anything 
to promote the education of the party of the second part, 
especially of those young men of Great Britain or Ger- 
many or France or some other nation which will some 
day constitute the government of that nation or the rep- 
resentatives of its government. The Rhodes benefaction, 
intended to bring together at the University of Oxford 
a hundred young men of all the English-speaking lands, 
is something accomplished by an Englishman towards 
the end of which I speak. But the Rhodes foundation 
would have accomplished more for international peace 
had it been wisely planned for this as its main object. 
Room for doubt exists as to the great value of assembling 
boys under twenty years of age from all English-speaking 
lands to follow the undergraduate course that is offered 
at Oxford. In general, the best place for students under 
twenty is the college of their own locality. They are 
apt to be weaned away from the region that they ought 
to serve by a protracted absence while still in their teens. 
The Rhodes Foundation would have accomplished a 
higher end if it had been confined to Bachelors of Arte 
between twenty-two and thirty years of age, who should 
have been required, with their other studies, to devote 
themselves to political history and international law. 
Instead of the work being done wholly by the ordinary 
professors of Oxford, Mr. Rhodes might have made the 
faculty international, as well as the student body. Sup- 
pose at Oxford an international faculty to teach the theo- 
ries of the principal existing governments of the earth, 
especially the theories of the formation of federal gov- 
ernmenlte like the American and the German. They 
would inevitably be lead to consider how a further union 
of nations might be brought about. Another department 
of lectures would be on the diplomatic achievements 
accomplished by living men. If the men themselves 
agreed to tell their story, what daylight would be shed 
on the business of nations ! The business of nations 
ought to bear the daylight. 

Third, the entire theory of international law should be 
rewritten, involving a study of international relations in 



recent years. A great professor of Cambridge, England, 
Professor Whewell, endowed a generation ago a founda- 
tion in that university on international relations, making 
it a condition that the professor giving the course should 
suggest measures such as might tend to diminish the evil 
of war and finally to extinguish war. I regret that the 
students summoned to England by the Rhodes Endow- 
ment are not graduate students, and are not summoned 
there preeminently to study the improvement of inter- 
national relations and the best method of bringing about 
a federalization of empires and kingdoms in the interest 
of peace and the highest welfare of mankind. Univer- 
sities are doing something by the interchange of pro- 
fessors to draw the nations together. We bring a 
professor from Oxford next Christmas to New York 
University on a subject that makes for peace. Several 
American universities are arranging interchanges of pro- 
fessors with sister universities abroad. These are helps 
towards international comity and peace. 

Let us, however, dismiss the discussion of what might 
have been. Let the question rather be, what may now be 
done through our universities and colleges for the pre- 
vention of war. I have indicated very briefly one duty. 
It is that our college faculties teach more and teach better 
what has been done and what ought to be done for world 
arbitration. To this end let a new text-book be sought 
on this subject of international obligations. Even if a 
poorer book of law than the one now in common use, it 
may be a far better history and a more inspiring ethical 
guide. 

Closely connected with the work of the college is the 
work of the high school. The college achieves one of its 
chief results in the shaping and stimulating of the teach- 
ing of the schools which we call our secondary schools. 
The colleges over a large part of our land are now or- 
ganized in the support of a college entrance examinations 
board. This board does not determine for any college 
what it shall require for admission, but when a college 
requires history this board can do not a little in defining 
what the required history shall be, by the examinations 
which it offers. Suppose it should at the request of a 
number of colleges offer an examination upon the history 
of arbitration. Suppose that these colleges should an- 
nounce that they would accept this examination in place 
of the present one on ancient history, postponing this 
ancient history until some date in the college course. 
The result would be a general introduction of a text- book 
on the history of arbitration in the high schools of the 
United States. 

As a life-long advocate of the study of the history of 
Greece and Rome, I should be entirely willing, to have a 
history of arbitration substituted in its place in the high 
school curriculum. This history would come more near 
to the thoughts qf the lads from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age. Greece and Rome are far away and somewhat 
incomprehensible by the average youth. The history of 
the efforts of nations to avoid war, including a vivid por- 
trayal of what is to be gained thereby in the saving of 
life, of toil and treasure, would be related to very recent 
times. It would treat of nations which every day are 
named in our papers and which send their sons every 
week to our shores. When the colleges announce credits 
for knowledge of the history of arbitrations and offer 
examinations upon the same, then the teaching of this 
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subject will quickly take its place as a part of the course 
in history for the hundreds of thousands of youths in the 
high schools of our land. 

The high schools complete the general education of a 
vast majority of our people. Our citizens must learn 
this important subject here or never learn it. They go 
hence into business and trades and professions. Here, 
therefore, I would have them learn whatever of history 
is best. 

If a committee should go from this Conference to our 
colleges and universities, I would have them propose to 
the latter to offer credit at their entrance examinations 
for knowledge of a text-book on the "history of the 
economics of arbitration " as soon as such a text-book 
suitable for high schools can be found. 

This is the speediest, the least oppressive and most 
effective way of offering to an unnumbered host of 
American youth such great themes as have engaged our 
minds here for three days. I respectfully submit that 
what is important enough to bring us here to take a 
course of six hours a day in the lecture room, and almost 
as many hours in our private conversations, deserves to 
occupy some of the time of our high school boys and girls 
quite as well as the wars of Sparta with Athens, or of 
the Carthaginians with Rome. Thus far I am proposing 
to use the college and its entrance examination as a lever 
to lift the high schools to a study of our subject. 

But I would reach as well the college itself. I would 
have every college require every student who does not 
at entrance offer some knowledge of "the history and 
economics of arbitration " to take it up as a freshman or 
sophomore course, or half course, or quarter course, in 
the department of history. The same manual that 
should be prepared for the high school would answer 
here. It should be so vivid, so accurate, so up-to-date, 
that the student would want to preserve it as a book of 
reference and add to it from his reading in succeeding 
years. 

From such an arrangement would quickly spring clubs 
in our colleges in the interest of this study. In every 
live college you hear from time to time of a philosophy 
club, a natural science club of some kind or other, a 
literature club. In my own college this year the de- 
bating team has really been a club for the study of the 
Asiatic question, for they were called to debate that 
question. It would not be difficult, after the steps above 
named have been taken, to secure in many a college a 
group of bright men or women to organize a club for 
purposes of propagandism. The name for such a club 
or group of clubs is an important consideration. Re- 
member "that youth are interested not in the abstract so 
much as in the concrete. They are attracted by a large 
ideal set before them. For these and other reasons I 
would have the name of such college clubs suggest to 
us the largest possible ideal. Such an ideal is one 
already written down. I find it here in this tract of 
Congressman Bartholdt, which you have no doubt read. 
But there may be a better word than the word " Con- 
gress," which he names. Mr. Bartholdt, as a member 
of the United States Congress, is fond of the word " con- 
gress." But a congress is often only a convention, as the 
etymology suggests. We have had scores of " peace 
congresses " that were only conferences. Mr. Bartholdt 



does not intend any such ideal. He presents twelve 
articles, of which one reads : 

" Deliberations of the Congress to be confined to matters 
which directly affect intercourse between nations, its resolu- 
tions limited to the declaration of general rules or principles 
for the conduct of such intercourse, and these resolutions to be 
recognized as law by the nations; " 

that is a legislature. 

"The armed forces of all the nations represented to be at 
the service of the Congress for the enforcement of any decree 
rendered;" 

that is an executive. The Hague Tribunal is a judiciary. 
This ideal is a world government. 

Why not then suggest to these clubs or societies in 
our colleges and universities the name of "WORLD- 
GOVERNMENT CLUBS"? Are not we hoping for 
a world government ? Do we not mean a world gov- 
ernment? This tract of Mr. Bartholdt says: "It took 
six hundred years for the British Parliament to prohibit 
violent trial of any question by the citizens. It may 
take six hundred years or only six hundred months for a 
similar development in international government." The 
probable delay is no reason against the name that ex- 
presses the ideal. Probably delay was no reason against 
the expression nineteen hundred years since of the 
angelic ideal of " Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men " ; 
or one hundred and twenty-nine years ago, of the ideal 
"All men are free and equal," when Jefferson and 
Adams saw only white men to be free and politically 
equal. 

I believe that world government, to the extent at least 
of an adoption by delegates of many nations of a code 
of international law, is nearer to us than the freedom of 
citizens before the law was to Jefferson and Adams, 
nearer by half. The growth of the Interparliamentary 
Union in seventeen years from nothing to a body en- 
rolling over two thousand lawmakers of nearly all the 
civilized nations of the earth is a long step toward a 
world government. These lawmakers, with their asso- 
ciates and their executives, can establisb a world govern- 
ment whenever they see fit. 

Why not Say to our college boys then : Organize world 
government societies and clubs. 

World government is not in the air; it is in men's 
minds. It is on men's tongues. It is the goal of the 
straight line along which the wills of strong men now 
run. 



Address of Ex-Gov. John L. Bates at 

the Annual Dinner of the American 

Peace Society, May 18. 

This address of Ex-Governor Bates would have appeared in our June 
number, along with the other addresses delivered on this occasion, but 
Mr. Bates was out of town and was unable to revise the notes of his speech 
in time. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : George may be 
the name of the secretary of the Board of Education, 
but it is not Dr. Trueblood's name. [Laughter.] He 
did not tell me when he came to my office — not to extend 
an invitation, but to command my presence — that the 
banquet was a " superficial " part of the occasion, but to 
indicate that it was the whole of it. All he asked me to 
do was to come and eat a good dinner, and — say nothing. 



